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ORIGINAL AND PRESENT STATE OF MAN. 


BY JOSEPH PUHIPPS. 


In the beginning God created all things good. 
Inherently and immutably good himself, every 
production of his must necessarily be so, accord- 
ing to the several kinds wherein he created 
them. As man was wholly made by him, he 
must have been made wholly good; his nature 
clear of all impurity, and free from all defect 
and disorder. His faculties were not imperfect, 
but limited to their proper sphere, and every 
part of his composition constituted in its due 
rectitude ; the body placed in subservience to 
his rational spirit and soul, as to the more noble 
and excellent, and therefore the superior part, 
made for immortality, and in subjection only to 
the guidance of its Creator. 

The human faculties or powers of capacity, 
must then be clear, unprejudiced, and fit to re- 
ceive impressions, yet void of any but those of 
immediate sense. Man, merely as man, could 
not originally bring any real knowledge into the 
world with him. That must either be immedi- 
ately communicated to him by his Maker, or 
afterwards acquired by himself, through obser- 
vation and experience. The latter required 
time to effect; and as it was requisite to his 
situation that he should be immediately endued 
with such an understanding of himself, and his 
Creator, as related to his present duty, and af- 
fected his felicity, he certainly was, by divine 
wisdom and goodness, timely furnished with it. 

Man must not only then be supplied with a 
due degree of light and understanding, but he 
must also be empowered to act up to it, else his 
knowledge would have been afforded him in 
vain. Yet, though he certainly was thus em- 
powered, the sequel manifested he was placed in 
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No. 2, 
a state of probation, otherwise, he could never 
have been guilty of the least failure; for his 
Maker*being essentially and unchangeably good, 
must have fixed him in a state of immutable 
virtue and goodness, had he determined to fix 
him at all. 

As the omniscient Creator most certainly 
foresaw what a subtle adversary man would have 
to encounter, he as surely furnished him with 
means sufficient to discover his snares, and resist 
his assaults. If Satan was suffered to use his 
subtlety and influence to deceive him, doubtless 
he was not only warned, but also endued with a 
sufficiency of divine light and influence to with- 
stand his attempts, as he kept duly upon his 
watch. 

Nothing but the divine nature can enable any 
intelligent creature to resist temptation, and act 
up to the divine will. If therefore any created 
being is required to keep up thereunto, it must 
be assisted by divine power so to do. God 
created man for a purpose of his own glory. To 
glorify God and partake of his glory, man must 
walk in obedience to his will. Man could neither 
infallibly know his will, nor constantly perform 
it, merely by the strength of his own faculties ; 
he must, therefore, necessarily, have been as- 
sisted by the spirit of God, to enable him to 
perform his will, and so to obey him as to glorify 
him, and enjoy a blessed inheritance in him ; 
otherwise, the end of man’s creation could not be 
answered. Hence it is concluded, the first man 
Adam was made a living soul by the inspiration 
of the second Adam, Christ, who is a quickening 
spirit ; for “That was not first which is spiritual 
but that which is natural; and afterward that 
which is spiritual.” (1 Cor. xv. 45, 46.) That 
is, Adam was first created a natural man, and 
then rendered a spiritual one by the quickening 
power of the spirit of Christ, which is the true 
life, and proper element for immortal spirits to 
live and move in. 

Thus the parents of mankind, in their origi- 
nal uncorrupted state, being fit temples for the 
Holy Ghost to dwell in, were, as well as the 
sanctified in Christ afterwards, partakers of the 
divine nature,* by the internal quickening of 
divine life. The author of the book of Wisdom 
observes, that wisdom in all ages, and certainly 


* 1 Pet. i. 4. 
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in the first and purest, entereth holy souls; 
which wisdom he describes to be the breath of | 
the power of God, a pure influence flowing from | 
the glory of the Almighty, the brightness of the 
everlasting light, the unspotted mirror of the 
power of God, and the image of his goodness.* 
This clearly denotes the spirit of the eternal Son 
of God himself, and evidently concurs with those 
parts of the New Testament which declare him 
to be the power of God, and the wisdom of God, 
the true light and life of men, the brightness of | 
the Father’s glory and the image of the invisible 
God.t 

It was undoubtedly in the light of this pure 
influence that Adam had such an intuitive dis- 
cerning of the creation, as enabled him to give 
names to them according to their several natures. 
For we read, “The Lord God formed every 
beast of the field, and every fowl of the air, and 
brought them unto Adam, to see what he would | 
call them; and whatsoever Adam called every 
living creature, that was the name thereof.’’t 

Under this celestial enduement, the sacred im- | 
pression of the divine image conspicuously ap- 
peared in the first of mankind. “ In the image | 
of God created he them.’’§ 

Ilad man kept in faithful obedience to his 
heavenly guide, and rejected the offers of the 
tempter, he might undoubtedly, in due time, 


have been advanced to a degree of establishment | 


beyond all possibility of falling; but not con- 
tinuing strictly upon his watch, and, contrary to 
the warning before given him, turning his atten- 
tion towards the temptation, when alluringly | 
presented, he slipped from his proper guard ; 
leaving hold of that spirit wherein his life and 
strength lay, he fell from it, and all its advan- 
tages, out of the liberty of the sons of God, into 
the bondage of corruption: a sure introduction 
to misery. For as holiness and happiness are 
inseparably united, so sin and misery are indi- 
visibly connected. 

To suppose that the Almighty author of all 
good, originally subjected man under a moral 
necessity to transgress upon the appearance of 
temptation, is an imagination too injurious to the 
divine nature to be admitted. Our first parents 


| distance from the purity of his nature. 
| sinful man the case is reverse; evil having im- 





were unquestionably enabled by their waker to | 
abide in due watchfulness, which would have | 
entitled them to preservation; their defection | 
from which, was certainly not of him, but of | 
themselves. Had their lapse been through his 

will, or intentional disposition of circumstances, 

so that it must inevitably follow, he could not 

consistently have sentenced them to punishment 

for it; because, in so doing, they performed his 

will, which could not be a sin against him. 

A dangerous fondness to become knowing in 
things hurtful, and no way necessary, seems to 
have had an early entrance into the human 


* Wisd. vii. f 1 Cor. i.24. Col. i. 15. 2 Cor. iv. 4. 
t Gen. ii. 19. § Gen. i. 27. 


REVIEW. 
mind. “In the day ye eat, your eyes shall be 
opened, and ye'shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil.”* By the suggestion of this flattering 
falsehood, Eve was deceived. Knowing nothing 
but good, she might have remained happy; but 
experiencing evil, she became otherwise. This 
knowledge is as opposite to that of the divine 
wisdom, as darkness is to light. It is certain 
the Omniscient knows both good and evil, but 
he knows the first by immutable possession and 
perfect enjoyment, and the last he beholds with 
abhorrence, in eternal opposition to, and infinite 
With 


mediate possession of him, and good being out 
of his reach, without divine mercy, he must be 
completely wretched. This is the necessary con- 


| sequence of that boasted knowledge of the world, 


which men acquire by tasting the pernicious and 
poisonous sweets of temptation. 

The consequences of this primary lapse were 
immediately affecting tothe actual transgressors, 
and remotely to all their posterity. 1. They 
lost the bright impression of the divine image, 
and the felicity attending it. Forfeiting the 
immediate indwelling and pure influence of God’s 


|holy spirit, they lost that divine similitude, 
| wherein they had enjoyed internal light, life, 


love, goodness, righteousness, holiness and hap- 
piness. That omnipresent spirit of power, truth, 
and virtue, which in their original state had 
been their comforter, disunited from them through 


| transgression, now became their accuser and con- 


victor. 2. Lapsing from under due and con- 


stant subjection to the mind and spirit of his 
Creator, the will of man separated from the will 
of God, and became self-will. Self-love in man 


-~* 


| was originally and properly placed in subservience 


to the love of his Maker, who being in all res- 


pects justly supreme, had, whilst man stood in 


cheerful obedience, the supremacy in his affec- 
tion; but by his undutiful self-gratification, and 
letting in the suggestion of the tempter, his 


| chief love turned from his Maker to himself. 


Thus probably inordinate self-love and self-will 
originated in man, and they always stand in a 
will separate from the will of God, and a spirit 
contrary to his holy spirit. This mental separa- 
tion opened an easy road of access for the evil 
spirit to influence the human mind towards ex- 
terior objects, and rendered them the subjects 
of temptation. By giving way to carnal incli- 
nations, man became carnally-minded ; and “ to 
be carnally-minded is death.” + 

When the Sovereign Legislator first added a 
positive law to Adam, he predenounced immedi- 
ate death upon him in case of his transgression ; 
“In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surely die.”* This seems to imply a much 
deeper and more important meaning than what 
relates to the body ; a meaning more immediately 


* Gen. iii. 5. Rom. viii, 5. + Gen. ii. 17. 
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affecting to the rational soul; the privation of a 
life which before transgression it happily en- 
joyed, and which, by disobedience, it must cer- 
tainly lose. What then is the proper life of the 
soul, and what is the death of that which must 
for ever exist? Merely to be cannot be the life 
intended. It must be, to live in that life which 
immutably exists only in the divine nature, and 
which is not to be enjoyed but by partaking of 
the divine nature, the spirit of him who is the 
life, and our life; that life the evangelist de- 
clares to be the true light of men.* 

This supernatural, spiritual, heavenly power 
and virtue of the great illuminator and quickener 
is the true life of the immortal spirit of man; 
and the total want or deprivation thereof, is its 
death. Turning ¢rom this to embrace tempta- 
tion, our first parents did surely, in the day of 
transgression, deviate from, and die in spirit to 
that divine life by which they had been quick- 
ened. For, it is the spirit that quickeneth or 
giveth life;+ and when life departs, death en- 
sues of course. As the body dies when deprived 
of its animal life, so the soul is left in a state of 
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of controversies with a scholar in London,.whose 
name is not given, upon some disputed doctrines 
in the New Testament, his antagonist denied the 
correctness of our translation; whereupon, Mr. 
Sharp, with that singleness of purpose which at- 
tended him through life, to spare no labors to 
ascertain the truth, immediately set upon the 
study of Greek, and with so much success that 
he some years afterwards published a small work 
upon the Greek Article. A controversy of a 
similar character with a learned Jew, led him to 
the study of the Hebrew language. 

In June, 1758, he obtained a subordinate ap- 
pointment in the Ordnance office. From this 
time to 1765, little is known of him, except that 
he was pushing his studies in the ancient lan- 
guages, Latin, Greek and Hebrew, with untiring 
industry. In this latter year, a circumstance 
happened which gave a new direction to his 
whole life, and which has caused him to be 
looked up to by a grateful posterity as the pio- 
neer in the great and glorious reform, then com- 
menced, of the abolition of slavery in England ; 
then of the abolition of the slave trade; and 


spiritual death, when that which is its proper) finally, in 1834, of the abolition of slavery 
life departs from it; saving this difference, that | throughout the whole extent of the British em- 


the deceased body remains wholly insensible ; 


but the soul, in the full state of its death, still | 


exists under the unavoidable sense of its guilt 
and misery. Thus, according to Wisdom, man 
found death in the error of his life.t— For God 
made not death, neither hath he pleasure in the 
destruction of the living’ —but, “ through envy 
of the Devil came death into the world.’’§ 


(To be continued.) 


GRANVILLE SHARP. 

*‘ The lives of some men may be contemplated 
in their Opinions and private studies ; of others, 
in their exertions and public concerns. It is 
rarely that the world beholds the union of un- 


| pire. 

, In 1765, a man by the name of Lisle had 
| brought to England, from Barbadoes, an African, 
| whom he claimed as his slave, by the name of 

Jonathan Strong. He treated him in a very 
| cruel manner, and beat him so severely over the 
| head as to cause his head to swell; from this a 
| serious disorder fell into his eyes, and he was 
| abandoned by his master to the charities of the 

world. In this situation he applied to Wm 
| Sharp, surgeon, the brother of Granville, and in 
| process of time was cured. When cured, his so- 
| called owner, who had, in his sickness, abandoned 
| him, met him, and seeing him so well and strong, 


|claimed him as his property. He fled to some 


ceasing action and unwearied study ; still more | friends for protection, and the knowledge of his 
rarely does it enjoy the sight of such united | case soon came to the ears of Granville Sharp, 
power devoting itself, at once meekly and reso- | and enlisted all the energies of his soul. Suffice 
lutely, in the fear of God, to the best good of ‘it to say that, by great exertions, he finally ob- 
man. Yet such was the character of G ranville tained the full release of the man. 





Sharp.” 


But Mr. Sharp saw that the case of poor 


‘ . > a 
Such are the remarks made by the biographer Strong was but one of many similar cases that 


of Mr. Sharp in entering upon the consideration | 
of his character—a character to which I feel, 
with depressing sensibility, no justice can be 
done in the short space allotted to these bio- 
graphical notices. He was the son of the Rev. 
Thomas Sharp, Archdeacon of Northumberland, 
and was born in Durham, on the 10th of Nov., 
1785. In 1750 he left Durham, having been 
apprenticed to a linen draper of London. At 
the end of his apprenticeship, he engaged in a 
linen factory, and it was at this period he made 
his first advances in learning. Having a series 





2 Pet. i. 4. John xiv.6. C 1. iii. 4. Johni. 4. 
t John vi. 63. 2 Cor. iii. 6. { Wisdom i. 12, 13. 
§ Ibid. ii. 24. 





existed in England, and of his labors in this 
great department of humanity, we will quote the 
words of the “‘ Edinburgh Review :” 

“ Regardless of the dangers to which he ex- 
posed himself, both in his person and his for- 
tune, Mr. Sharp stood forward in every case as 
the courageous friend of the poor Africans in 
England, in direct opposition to an opinion of 
Yorke and Talbot, the attorney and solicitor 
general for the time being. This opinion had 
been acted upon ; and so high was its authority 
that, after it had been made public, it was held 
as the settled law of the land, that a slave, neither 
by baptism nor arrival in Great Britain or Ire- 
land, acquires freedom, but may be legally forced 
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back to the plantations. 


Diediataged by Fudge 


Blackstone, and several other eminent lawyers, | 


Mr. Sharp devoted three years of his life to the 


study of the English law, that he might re nder | 


himself the more eliectedl advocate of these 
friendless strangers. 


Representation of the Injustice and Dangerous 


lished in the year 17 69, and afterwards, i in his 
learned and laborious ‘Inquiry into the Princi- 
ples of Villanage,’ he refuted the opinion of 
Yorke and Talbot by unanswerable arguments, 
and neutralized their authority by the counter- 
opinion of the great Lord Chief Justice Holt, 
who many years before had decided that, as force 
could be used against no man in England without 
a legal process, every slave coming into England 
became free, inasmuch as the laws of England 
recognized the distinction between person and 
property as perpetual and sacred. Finally, in 
the great case of Somerset, which was argued at 
three different sittings, in January, in February, 
and in May of the year 1772 (the opinion of the 
judges having beeu taken upon the pleadings, ) 
it was at last ascertained and declared to be the 
law of the land, that, as soon as ever any slave 
set his foot upon English territory, he became 
free. Among the heroes and sages of British 
story, we can think of few whom we should feel 
a greater glow of honest pride in claiming as an 
ancestor, than the man to whom we owe our 
power of repeating with truth— 
‘Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 


Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall.’ ”’ 


After this, Mr. Sharp interested himself very 
much in the cause of slavery in America, and | 
corresponded with that great-hearted philanthro- 
pist Anthony Benezet, with Dr. Franklin, Dr. 


Rush and others. During all this time he was 
merely a clerk in the Ordnance office; but an 
incident soon occurred which prevented him from 


| 
remaining in it any longer—an incident which 
showed a scrupulous integrity, a transparent | 


beauty of character, as rare as it is delightful to 
behold. 
licitude the difficulties between England and her 
then American colonies, and sympathized en- 
tirely with the latter, justly holding the senti- 
ment “our country, right or wrong,” 
abominable one. Accordingly, in 1774, he pub- 
lished a work entitled “A Declaration of the 
People’s Natural Rights to a share in the Legis- 
lature,” the very thing for which WE so strenu- 
ously contended. When, therefore, hostilities 
actually occurred, and~-he saw that he would be 
obliged, by his official station, to be instrumental 
in furnishing munitions of war to the troops of 
his own country, which he deemed to be in the 
wrong, he at once resigned his public office, 
though he had been in it nearly twenty years, 
and was fitted for no other employment—had 
none in view—and had spent all his paternal in- 


In his work, entitled ‘A | 


| any extent, and for any duration. 
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| hetitance, iae the excess of his oli ary dies his 
own wants, in acts of benevolence and philan- 
thropy. How refreshing to witness such instances 
of strictly conscientious conduct! But that God 
in whom he trusted did not leave him to want. 
His brothers, who were in comfortable circum- 


| stances, highly applauded his course, and cor- 
Tendency of tolerating Slave ry in England,’ pub- 


dially invited him to partake of their bounty to 
He accepted 
their kind invitation for the time, and devoted 
himself to literary pursuits. 

Granville Sharp now took an increased interest 
in the abolition of the slave trade, in connection 
with which an instance of horrible cruelty had 
been brought to light, which has hardly its paral- 
lel on the page of his story. The ship Zong sailed 
from Africa, with 440 slaves’on board, for the 
island of Jamaica Many had died on the voyage, 
and when they got in sight of Jamaica a large 
number were sick. ‘The master of the ship 





He had long witnessed with great so- | 


to be an | 


then called together the officers, and told them 
that, if the sick slaves died a natural death, the 


loss would full on the owners of the ship, but if 


they were thrown alive into the sca, it would be 
the loss of the underwriters.” Accordingly, 
they proceeded to their horrid work, and actually 
threw overboard into the sea ONE HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY-TWO HUMAN BEINGS, ALIVE! This, 
as might be supposed, did much to arouse the 
nation to the character of the abominable traffic, 
and Granville Sharp never ceased laboring for 
| its abolition till he saw the object of his wishes 
attained. 
| Mr. Sharp, occurred about the year 1787—it was 
ithe foundation of the colony of free blacks at 
Sierra Leone. In consequence of his own bene- 
volent exertions, a large number of slaves had 
been freed in England, and being brought up to 
| no trade, they became more or less dependent 
on public charity. ‘These he had sent to Sierra 
Leone at his own expense, and thus may be con- 
sidered as the FOUNDER OF THE COLONY AT THAT 
PLACE. In this same year the society was formed 
in London for the abolition of the slave trade, 
of which Mr. Sharp was a prominent member, 
{and in which he continued to labor with un- 
abated zeal till his death. Soon after this, a 
number of Christians of different denominations 
conferred together about forming a Bible Society, 
which resulted in the establishment of the 
“ British and Foreign Bible Society,” in 1804, 
of which Mr. Sharp was the first chairman. 
“ Perhaps it would not have been possible,” says 
Mr. Owen, the historian of the society, “ to find, 
throughout the British dominions, a man in 
whom the qualities requisite for the first cbair- 
man of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
were so completely united as they were in this 
eminent philanthropist.” But it is not possible, 
in our limited space, to go further into detail in 
the life of this excellent man. Suffice it to say 
that in every good cause—in every thing that 





| Another event which distinguishes the life of 
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tends to honor God and bless aunales took the 
deepest interest, and labored to the extent of bis 
powers to the day of his death, which took place 
on the 6th of July, 1813. 

It is unnecessary to write a eulogy upon Mr. 
Sharp’s character. What it was will be suffi- 
ciently seen from this brief sketch of his life. As 
a scholar he stood very high; indeed, it was 
wonderful how he accomplished so much in litera- 
ture, while he labored so assiduously in every 
prominent object of benevolence. But though 
his writings were numerous, and had many re ad- 
ers at the time, and exerted great influence, yet, 
us most of them were pamphlets, and were writ- 
ten for temporary purposes, they are not much 
referred to now. Among them, however, are 
many that are not ephemeral. Such are his “ Re- 
marks on Several Important Prophecies,” “ Re- 
marks on the Use of the Definite Article in the 
New Testament,” ‘“‘ Remarks on Duelling,” “An 
Account of the Division of the English Nation 
into Hundreds and Tithings,’ ‘On Personal 
Liberty,” “A Declaration of the People’s Natu- 
ral Rig cht to a Share of the Legislature,” Ke. &e 
In his memoirs is a list of sixty-one publications 
on various subjects of law, religion, al lite- 
rature, morals and philanthropy. Indeed, a life 
of greater activity, usefulness and benevolence, 
the world has never witnessed.—Cleveland’s 
Literature of 19th century. 
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LIKE FLOWERS f 


From the Nati« 
DON’T YOU 

“Qh, mother said little Georgiana 
to her mamma, as she came rushing in from the 
garden, ‘ somebody’s cut off all the budsof your 
heliotrope and little rose. Only look !” 

“T did it,” said her mother. 

“ You, mamma? 

“ Ves.’? 

“ Why—don’t you like flowers? 

“ Yes, my dear ; it is because I like flowers I 
cut them off.’”’ 

“ What do you mean, mamma?” 

““ My dear, do you notice that the heliotrope 
and the rose are both young and weak—just be- 
ginning to grow ? 
spend on a blossom now, I want them to employ 


7? 
, do see. 


in making larger roots, and throwing out more | 


branches, so ‘they will become strong, thrifty 


| ing story books, in going on visits, 


REVIEW. 


leaves are lungs by which the plant breathes the 
air, und thus takes in nourishment; but the 
flower is neither lungs nor mouth; yet it takes 
the highest force the plant is capable of to pro- 
duce it; and while the plant is maturing the 
seed which lies hid in the flower, it often entire- 
ly suspends all other growth, because all its 
energies are taken up with this effort. So, if a 
gardener wants to make a plant strong and thrifty, 
and capable of bearing a beautiful show of flow- 
ers, he often picks off the first blossom buds, and 
turns all the strength of the plant to leaves and 
root a 

sdtéte Ge Orgy looked q juite thoughtful. 

“* My dear,” said ber mother, 6 1 am going to 
tell you something now, that 1 hope you will 
always remember. This flowering of “plant s is 
like some other things that I want you to notice. 
In educating you, there are many pleasures and 
pursuits, innocent in themselves, and beautiful 
as the blossoms of a flower, that I restrain yeu 
from, not because I do not like them, but because 
[ think for you to have them now would have 
the same effect on your character that too ezrly 
blossoms would on a delicate plant. 

* You would like to spend your time in read- 
in attending 
shows and concerts, and many such things, 
W hich may all be pleasant enough in themselves; 


| but, instead of all these, you have to spend your 


| strength in duties and 


plants, and bear twenty blossoms by- and- by, in-| 


stead of one now.” 


“Oh, that is it.” . 


“Yes; you see my dear, there is in every | 


plant a mysterious power, called the vital force, 
or life. Now, this vital force is all the while 
stimulating the plant to throw out either roots, 
stalks, leaves, or blossoms. But, of all things 
that a plant can do, nothing uses more of this 
mysterious power than fo blossom. If the vital 
force make roots, these roots are so many mouths 
through which the plant sucks food from the 


at home and at 
school. You are doing, now, what a plant is— 
you are making roots, and leaves, and branches; 
and, when your mind and character are formed, 
blossoming may not hurt you. 

“ Sometimes, a gardener cares nothing about 
the strength of a plant. His only object is to 
get a show of fine flowers immediately. He 
keeps it warm, waters it with stimulating nourish- 
meut, and turns all its strength to flowering. 
In this way, beautiful flowers are made; but 
when their transient bloom is withered, the 
plant is a poor, withered, unsightly thing, whose 
vitality is all expended. So some parents and 
teachers bring up children to care only for plea- 


lessons. 


| sure, gaiety, and show; and when childhood and 
The strength that they would | 


youth are passed, their vigor is all spent—they 
are poor, insipid, useless creatures, affording no 
pleasure or use, either to themselves or others. 

“ But more than this, what I do for you, is 
only an emblem of what our heavenly Father 
is constantly doing for us all. Our minds are 
all the while reaching forth and striving after 
blossoms which He cuts off, not because he does 
not love flowers, but because he does love them, 
and wants his immortal plants to gain strength 
for a thousand instead of one. 

“ Here is a mother, for instance, and all the 
strength of her life is put forth in one fair child 
—a rose bud of infinite sweetness. All the 
strength of her soul is going into love for this 
child. The heavenly Gardener cuts off this 


earth ; if it goes to make more leaves, these blossom of love, not because he has no pleasure 
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in it, but because he wants the soul that bears it to 

become a stronger soul, and capable of a wider 

sphere of love. You will often see a rosetree, 

whose buds have been cut off, throwing up a 

green vigorous shoot, from which multitudes of | 

roses shall spring ; and so, when an earthly love 

has been broken off by de ath, there springs out 
of it a love to all mankind—to all who suffer and | 

sorrow. 

‘So people in this world often have tastes and 
capabilitics, beautiful in themselves, which the 
circumstances of their lives forbid them to in- 
dulge. A mother, for example, has a taste for 
music, drawing, or literature ; but poverty, and 
the charge of a young family, keep her confined 
to the drudgery of ordinary life. But God, the 
loving gardener, has foreordained all this. He 
oe ‘her lot thus, not because he has no love 

for the beautiful tendencies of her mind, but be- 
cause he would give them a stronger root and | 
wider growth. 

“And now, my dear child,” said mamma, “‘re- 
member, if in your life a time should ever come, 
when all the desires of your heart are cut off— 
when you are forced from all that is lovely and 
agreeable to you, and confined to all that is re- 
pugnant and distasteful—be not discouraged. 
Think that it is done by the great Gardener of 
your soul. Your time shall yet come, if not 
here, at least when he shall transplant you to 
the skies.” H. B.S 


THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
(Continued from page 13.) 
The true answer to the inquiry how language 
arose is this, that God gave man language, just 
as he gave him re: ison, and just because he gave 
him reason (for what is man’s word but his 
reason coming forth, so that it may behold itself?) 
that he gave it to him, because he could not be 
man, that is a social being without it. Yet this 
must not be taken to affirm that man started at | 
the first furnished with a full-formed vocabulary 
of words, and as it were with the first dictionary 
and first grammar ready made to his hands. | 
He did not thus begin the world with names 
but with the power of naming; for man is not 
a mere speaking machine; God did not teach | 
him words, as one of us teaches a parrot, from 
without ; but gave him a capacity, and then 
evoked the capacity which he gave. Here, as 
in everything else that concerns the primitive 
constitution, the great original institutes of hu- 
manity, our best and truest lights are to be gotten 
from the study of the three first chapters of 
Genesis ; and you will observe that there it is 
not God who imposed the first names on the 
creatures but Adam—Adam, however, at the 
direct suggestion of his Creator. He brought | 
them all, we are told, to Adam, “ to see what he | 
would call them, and Adam called 
every living creature that was the name thereof.’’ 
(ie n. ii. Lo ) LI re we have th ; cl arest 


whatsoever 


. . | 
inti- ' 


| makes it as the bee makes its cells, as the 


| manded have dropped, first 
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mation of the origin, at once divine and human, 
of speech; while yet neither is so brought for- 
ward as to exclude or obseure the other. 

And su far we may concede a limited amount 
of right to those who have held a progressive 
acquisition, on man’s part, of the power of em- 
bodying thought in words. I believe that we 
should conceive the actual case most truly, if we 
conceived this power of naming things and ex- 
pressing their relations, as one laid up in the 
depths of man’s being, one of the divine capaci- 
ties with which he was created: but one (and in 
this differing from those which have produced 
in various people various arts of life,) which could 
not remain dormant in him, for man could be only 
man through its exercise; which, therefore did 
rapidly bud and blossom out from within him 
at every solicitation from the world without, or 
from his fellow-man ; as each object to be named 
appeared before his eyes, each relation of things 
to one another arose before his mind. It was 
not the possible only, but the necessary emana- 
tion of the spirit with which he had been en- 
dowed. Man makes his own language, but he 
bird 
its nest. 

How this latent power evolvec. itself first, how 
this spontaneons generation of language came to 
pass, is a mystery, even as every act of creation 


is of necessity such ; and as a mystery all the 
deepest inquirers into the subject are content to 


leave it. Yet we may perhaps help ourselves to 
the realizing of what the process was, and what 
it was not, if we liken it to the growth of a tree 
springing out of and unfolding itself from a root, 
and according to a necessary law—that root 
being the divine capacity of language with which 
man was created, that law being the law of 
highest reason with which he was endowed. 
Were the savage the primitive man, we should 
then find savage tribes furnished, it might be, 
scantily enough with the elements of speech, yet 
at the same time with its fruitful beginnings, its 
vigorous and healthful germs. But what does 
their lax iguage, on close inspection, prove? In 


, | every case what they are themselves, the rem- 
}nant and ruin of a better and a nobler past. 


Fearful indeed is the impress of degradation 
which is stamped on the language of the savage 
—more fearful, perhaps, even than that which is 
stamped upon his form. 

When a people has been scattered off by some 
vislent revolution from that portion of the world 
which is the seat of advance and progress, and 
driven to its remote isles and further corners, 
|then as one nobler thought, one spiritual idea 
after another has perished from it, the words 
also that expressed these have pe ris ne d too: as 
a people has let go one habit or civilization after 
another, the words also which pt » habits 
out of use, and then 
out of memory, and thus, after a while hav 


been wholly lost. 
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As there is no such witness to the degrada- 
tion of the savage as the brutal poverty of his 
language, so is there nothing that so effectually 
tends to keep him in the depths to which he has 
fallen. You cannot impart to any man more 
than the words which he understands either 
now contain, or can be made intelligibly to him 
to contain. Language is as truly on one side| 
the limit and restraint of thought, 
other side that which limits and unfolds it. 
Thus it is the ever-repeated complaint of the 
missionary that the very terms are wholly or 
nearly wholly wanting in the dialect of the sav- 
age where ‘by to impart to him heavenly truths, 
or indeed even the nobler emotions of the human 
heart. Dobrizhoffer, the Jesuit missionary, in | 
his curious History of the Abipones, tells us | 
that neither they nor the Guarinnies, two of the 
principal native tribes of Brazil, with whose | 
languages he was intimately acquainted, pos- | 
sessed any word which in the least corresponded 
to our “‘thanks.’”’ But what wonder when the 
feeling of gratitude was entirely absent from 
their hearts, that they should not ‘have possessed 
the ¢ corresponding word in their vocabularies ? | 
Nay, how should it have been there? And that | 
this is the true explanation is plain from the 
fact which the same writer records, that although 
inveterate askers, they never showed the slight- 
est sense of obligation or of gratitude when | 
they obtained what they sought; never saying | 
more than, “ This will be useful to me,” or, 
“This is what I wanted.” 

Yet with all this, ever and anon in the midst 
of this wreck and ruin there is in the lan- 
guage of the savage, some subtle distinction, 
some curious allusion to a perished civilization, 
now utterly unintelligible to the speaker, or some 
other note, which proclaims his language to be 
the remains of a dissipated inheritance, the rags 





and remnants of a robe which was a royal one 
once. The fragments of a broken sceptre are | 
in his hand, a sceptre wherewith once he held 
dominion (that is, his progenitors) over large 
kingdoms of thought, which now have escaped 
wholly from his sway. 

But while it is thus with him, while this is 
the downward course of all those who have| 
chosen the downward path ; while with every 
impoverishing and debasing of personal or nation- 
al life there go hand in hand a corresponding 
impoverishment and debasement of language, so 
on the contrary, where there is advance and pr¢e 
gress, where a divine idea is in any measure rea- | 
lizing itself in a people, where they are learning | 
more accurately to define and aistinguish, more 
truly to know, where the rey are ruling, as men 
ought to rule, over nature, and making her give 
up her secrets to th m, where new thoughts are 
rising up over the horizon of a nation’s mind, 
new feelings are stirring 
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at 4 nation’s heart, new 
of its knowledge 


is growing and advancing too. 


facts coming 
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It can not lag behind; for man feels that nothing 
is properly his own, that he has not secured any 
new thought, or entered upon any new spiritual 
inheritance, till he has fixed it in language, till 
he can contemplate it, not as himself, but as his 
word ; he is conscious that he must express 


| truth, if he is to preserve it, and still more if he 


would propagate it among others. ‘Names,’ as 
it has been excellently said, ‘are impressions 
of sense, and as such take the strongest hold 
upon the mind, and of all impressions can be 
most easily recalled and retained in view. They 
therefore serve to give a point of attachment to 
all the most volatile objects of thought and feel- 
|ing. Impressions that when past might be dis- 
sipated for ever, are by their connection with 
language, always within reach. Thoughts, of 
themselves, are perpetually slipping out of the 
field of immediate vision ; but the name abides 
with us, and the utterance of it restores them 
in a moment.’ And on the necessity of names 
for the propagation of the truth it has been well 
observed: “ Hardly any original thoughts on 


| mental or social subjects ever make their way 
|} among mankind, or assume their proper impor- 


tance in the minds even of their inventors, until 
aptly selected words or phrases have, as it were, 
nailed them down and held them fast.” 
Language is the amber in which a thousand 
precious and subtle thoughts have been safely 
embedded and preserved. It has arrested ten 
thousand lightning flashes of genius, which, un- 
less thus fixed and arrested, might have been as 
bright, but would also have been as quickly 
passing and perishing as lightning. “ Words 
convey the mental treasures of one period to 
the generations that follow; and laden with this, 
their precious freight, they sail safely across 
gulphs of time in which empires have suffered 


gs| shipwreck, and the languages of common life 


have sunk into oblivion.” 

And it is of course our English tongue, out 
of which mainly we should seek to draw some 
of the hidden treasures which it contains, from 
which we should endeavor to remove the veil 
which custom and familiarity have thrown over 
it. We cannvt employ ourselves better. There 
is nothing that will more help to form an Eng- 
lish heart in ourselves and in others than will 
this. We could scarcely have a single lesson on 
the growth of our English tongue, we could 
scarcely follow up one of its significant words, 
without having unawares a lesson in English 


| history as well, without not merely falling on 


some curious fact illustrative of cur national 


| life, but learning also how the great heart which 


is beating at the centre of that life was gradu- 
ally shaped and moulded. We should thus 
crow too in our feeling of connection with the 
pas t, of gratitude and reverence to it; we should 
estimate more truly, and therefore more highly 
what it has done for us, all that it has bequea ithed 

us, all that it has made ready to our hands. It 
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was something for the children of Israel, when 


they came into Canaan, to enter upon wells 
which they digged not, and vineyards which 
they had not planted, and houses which’ they 
had not built; but how much greater a boon, 
how much more glorious a prerogative, for any 
one generation to enter upon the inheritance of 
a language, which other generations, by their 
truth and toil, have made already a receptacle of 
choicest treasures, a storehouse of so much un- 
conscious wisdom, a fit organ for expressing the 
subtlest distinctions, the tenderest sentiments, 
the largest thoughts, and the loftiest imagina- 
tions, which at any time the heart of men can 
conceive. 
(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 23, 1854. 


One of the most important constitutional ques- 
tions involved in the late separation in the Yearly 
Meeting of Ohio, relates to the appointment of 
clerks. I understand that the declaration of the 
venerable William Jackson, in the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Philadelphia, in 1827, 
late meeting in Ohio, as conclusive testimony in 
Though I 
present and heard what William Jackson said 
that occasion, I cannot undertake to repeat exactly 
the words he uttered. 


relation to such appointments. was 


on 


They were understood to 


imply, and it was perhaps the natural construc-| ~ 

: : | assistant, 
tion, that, as far as his knowledge extended, the | ***St@nt 
practice was, when the representatives failed to | 
| at the table on the opening of the meeting 


agree on the choice of a clerk, to*continue in his 


office the one already under appointment. He 


certainly did not inform us whether this was a} 


practice founded on cases of such failure actually 


occurring, 


or whether it was inferred from the 
nature and necessity of the case. 
I well remember that soon after that meeting 


some of those who then left us controverted that | 


doctrine, and roundly denied that any such case 
had ever occurred prior to 1827 ; and it then ap- 
peared to me that unless we could find some case 
or cases in which the representatives had failed 
to agree upon a clerk, the plea of usage was not 
one on which reliance could be placed. For I 
could not then, nor can I yet, perceive how a valid 
usage can be inferred from a case that has never 
occurred. 

In the investigation at Camden three years after- 
wards, William Jackson was one of the witnesses 
examined, and this subject was brought under 
examination. In Foster’s reports page 104, vol.i., 
the following questions, with the answers of 
William Jackson, appear. 

Question.—In the course of your long experi- 
ence, do you remember any instance in which 
the representatives to the Yearly Meeting, or the 
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was adduced, in the | 


| following year. 


| report 
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Yearly Meeting itself, was unable to agree upon 
a clerk ?* 

Ans.—From what knowledge I have of that, in 
this country, and I have been to all the yearly 
meetings on this continent, except two, away 
west, (Ohio and Indiana.) and some of them dif- 
ferent times, and also London and Dublin; the 
uniform practice was for the clerk that heretofore 
served the Yearly Meeting, to continue to serve 
it, until a new appointment was made. He was 
considered to be the clerk until a new appoint- 
ment was made. 

Question.—Have you ever known of an instance 
of the representatives to the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, previous to 1827, being unable to agree 
upon the nomination of a clerk ? 

Ans.—I cannot speak with certainty. There 
was some difficulty in the Yearly Meeting in that 
respect some years ago; I think it was some time 
in the revolutionary war ; but what the difficulty 
was I cannot now particularly recollect. 


Now, as William Jackson was a man of un- 


| questionable integrity, above any acts of equivo- 


cation or subterfuge, we must construe his decla- 


| ration in the Yearly Meeting as meaning nothing 
| more than his testimony at Camden, that the usage 


| of Society was to consider the clerk once appointed 


to continue as clerk until a new appointment was 
made. On that point he was clearly correct; for 
a clerk, 


could be cierk until he was appointed, the incum- 


as the meeting must have and no one 


bent naturally retained his office until supersede 
by another. 

In our usual course of proceeding the clerk 
though nominally 


appointed for th 


current year, take their seats, as a matter of cours 
on the 
At the 
second sitting the old clerk still goes to the table 
to receive the report of the representatives, and 
record the conclusion of the That 
made, and the judgment ot 
the meeting obtained, it is the duty of the acting 
clerk to make and read a minute expressive of 
the conclusion. But we observe, it is not the re- 
port of the representatives, nor the minute of the 
acting clerk, that constitutes the clerk thus ap- 
pointed the organ of the meeting. It is the ap- 
pointment of the meeting which places him in 
the station. In 1827, the Yearly Meeting of Phi- 
ladelphia was placed in a position which, as far 
as we knew, and apparently as far as W. Jackson 
knew, it had never been in before. Of course 
there was no usage to guide the meeting in the 
case. The question, whether the general usage, 
relative to clerks, could, by a fair construction, 


the 


commencement ol 


meeting. 
being 


be made to govern the unprecedented case then 
existing, naturally involves another. Who or what 
body appoints the clerk? If the representatives 


*Wm. Jackson had previously stated that from 1767 
to that time; he had been accustomed to attend Phila. 
Yearly Meeting. 













































appoint him, then their neglecting or failing to do 


so leaves the clerk already appointed in posses- | 


sion of his office until that body, or the Yearly 
Meeting appoints another. But in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, and I believe in all the others on 
this continent, the representatives merely propose 
a clerk, the meeting appoints him to the service. 
This practice proves conclusivelythat the appoint- 
ing power is understood to be in the Yearly Meet: 
ing, and not in the body of representatives; and if 


the latter fail to propose a clerk, that failure does not, | 


in any degree, impair the authority of the meeting 
to make an appointment. 
presentatives to offer a clerk necessarily continued 
the incumbent in office through the whole meeting, 


there could be no use, and in reality no proper | 


meaning, in the minute which was made continu- 


ing the clerk of the former year in the service | 


during the meeting then in session. 
sentatives having failed to perform the service al- 
lotted to them, the appointment of a clerk was 
thrown back on the meeting as though the subject 


had not been referred to any other body, and the 


the clerk and assistant of the former year. 
The case standing alone in Philada. Yearly 
Meeting, for it is not known that a similar circum- 


If the failure of the re- 


The repre- | 
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tinuance of Benjamin Hoyle, we are not informed ; 
but we find it explicitly stated that their report 
was in substance if not in form that they had no 
name to offer. On this report it appears the min- 
ute continuing B. Hoyle and W. S. Bates in their 
station, was founded. We do not find that the 
question whether the clerks of the former year 
should be continued in office was submitted to the 
meeting. The acting clerk seems to have pro- 
ceeded onthe presumption that they must con- 
tinue as a matter of course, unless the represen- 
tatives had agreed to propose a change. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that their 
continuance in office would have been entirely 
in order if done by direction of the meeting ; but 
we shall find it no easy task to vindicate the for- 
mation of a minute of their continuance or re- 
appointment, at the fiat of the clerk alone, found- 
ed on the negative report of the representatives; 
even upon the supposition that the report of two 


thirds was the repert of the whole. Itis obvious 


that the report which was pronounced to be in 


order, was not the report of the united represen- 
; oe ie | 
meeting exercised its authority by re-appointing | 


tatives; for about one third of their number uni- 


5 7a : ; ; 
ted in offering two friends for the services in ques- 


stance has occurred before or since, a measure | 


adopted as the easiest method of getting over a | 


difficulty arising from high party excitement, can- | 


not be considered as establishing a usage at all. 
[f the Yearly Meeting of Ohio has, during seve- 
ral years, acted in the same way fora similar rea- 
son, party feeling having unhappily prevented 
their representatives from performing the service 
assigned them, the plea of usage can avail very 
little, as it is their own usage, with a solitary ex- 
ample under very peculiar circumstances, in 
another Yearly Meeting. 

Great inconvenience must arise from the incor- 
poration, into our system of discipline, of a rule or 
usage which would restrict our Yearly Meetings 
from changing their clerk until the change should 
be proposed by the representatives. By such 
usage a clerk who had influence enough to form 
a party in his support, might be coatinued at the 
table year after year in open opposition to the 
judgment of the most judicious and solid portion 
of the meeting. There could be no difficulty in 
throwing into the representation a sufficient num- 
ber of partisans to prevent the choice of another. 

It appears that in the late Yearly Meeting of 
Ohio, the representatives as a body did not unite 
upon any individual to recommend to the meet- 
ing as clerk. A part, nearly if not fully one third, 
agreed to offer Jonathan Binns and James B. 
Bruff as clerk and assistant. Whether the other 
two thirds, or amy of them, utlited with the con- 


tion. If the majority report should be admitted 
as the regular one, the meeting was thrown upon 
itself, and the untrammelled authority to appoint 
a clerk and assistant remained. Any member of 
the meeting had a right to offera name, and ar 
appointment made by the meeting, in accordance 
with the suggestion of an individual, would have 
been valid. J gemember the time when the clerk 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting absented him- 
self from the meeting during one or two days, in 
consequence of the death of his mother, and 
another friend was called to the table, without 
reference to any committee or representatives ; 
and there can be no {doubt that the acts of the 
meeting through the agency of that clerk, were 
just as valid as those effected by the regularly ap- 
pointed organ. 

Jonathan Binns and James B. Bruff might 
have been taken up and appointed without pre- 
vious nomination, as the body of the representa- 
tives had failed to offer a name, and certainly 
their nomination by twelve or fourteen of the rep- 
resentatives, if it imposed no obligation to con- 
sider them, did not debar the meeting from making 
choice of them, in case they were judged prop- 
erly qualified for the service. 

The question, therefore, which of the bodies 
claiming the name of Ohio Yearly Meeting is 
the genuine one, is intimately connected with the 
appointment of clerks. The action of the repre- 
sentatives, appears as a secondary considera- 
tion, except in relation to its negative influ- 
ence. The friend upon whose appointment or 
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continuance the voice of the meeting was given, 
must be the genuine clerk of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing; consequently the body which recognizes him 
as its clerk must be the Yearly Meeting. 

Since the preceding observations were writ- 
teu, my attention has been a little turned to 
the decision of Judge Ewing on the Camden case. 
In adverting to the appointment of clerks, the 
Judge lays it down as the obvious dictate of rea- 
son, established by usage as a law, that the old 
clerks were to act, and without any new appoint- 
ment or induction, were authorized to continue 
and discharge their appropriate functions, until 


the names of others were regularly brought for- | 


ward, and united with, or in other words appointed. 


He does not say until others are proposed by the | 


united voice of the representatives, but until they 
are regularly brought forward and united with, or 
in other words appointed. Hence when others are 
appointed by the meeting, the functions of the 
former incumbents are suspended. The Judge 
construes the declaration of W. Jackson exactly 
as I have done, that it had always been the prac- 
tice of the old clerks to serve until new ones were 
appointed, and the latter proposed that the pre- 
sent clerks should be continued for that year. 


Judge Ewing afterwards states that a minute was | 


made desiring the old clerks to continue to serve the 


meeting ; and proceeds to show that this measure | 


was assented to by the meeting, though somewhat 
reluctantly on the part of some of those present. 
Thus showing conclusively that according to his 
judgment, the assent of the meeting was an 
important element in the case. ; 


The judge subsequently remarks: « There is an- 
other part worthy of much consideration, in look- 
ing into the propriety of these proceedings, which 
is, that no person except Samuel Bettle, the former 
clerk, was proposed for the office. The importance 
of this circumstance in civil affairs is thus shown 
in the recent American treatise on the law of cor- 
porations. ‘Where a majority protest against the 
election of a proposed candidate, and do not pro- 
pose any other candidate, the minority may elect 
the candidate proposed.’—Angel and Ames on Cor- 
porations, 67,” 

Now, adverting to the cases of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting in 1827, and that of Ohio in 1854, 


and keeping the opinion of Judge Ewing in view, | 


how obviously different must they appear. In the 
former, the representatives did not offer any can- 
didates for the clerkship; but a venerable friend 
proposed the former incumbent, and no other name 


| opposed the appointment of Samuel Bettle remained 
in the meeting and took part in the transactions. 


| In Ohio, twelve or fourteen of the representatives 
| agreed upon and offered candidates for the clerkship 
while the other twenty-eight or thirty had none to 
offer. The names of B. Hoyle and W. 8. Bates were 
not reported to the meeting by any branch of the so- 
ciety. The appointmentof J. Binns and J. B. Braff 
| was accorded witk by a large number, while the 
continuance of the former incumbents was not even 
| proposed. The minute of their continuance was 
made by B. Hoyle without the direction or request 
of the meeting ; and when read was not openly ap- 
proved by more than a very few, while it was cp- 
posed by a large number. 

As the majority of the representatives failed to 
offer any candidates, the way was open for even a 
minority to offer one; and as no others than J, 
Binns and J. B. Bruff were offered to the meeting, 
their appointment appears, according to Judge 
Ewing’s opinion, to be valid, even if elected or ap- 
pvinted by a minority. 

There is, however, no evidence to show that their 
appointment and installation into office was ef- 
fected by a minority. Indeed, I am informed that 
an unusually full expression, on the part of the 
meeting, had taken place before the report was made 
| that the representatives had no name to offer. 
| It is further observable that no act was done 
| recognizing B, Hoyle as clerk subsequently to the 
reading of the minute alluded to, except the with- 
| drawal from the meeting of those who retired when 
| his minute of adjournment was read ; and this re- 
| cognition does not affect those who remained be- 
| hind. 
| These reflections, we may observe, have no re- 
| ference to the primary difficulty among Friends of 

Ohio Yearly Meeting. That difficulty is well known 

to arise from the opposite views entertained in re- 
lation to the unhappy dissensions in New England; 
and an examination into the merits of the contro- 
| versy in the West would unavoidably involve the 
| consideration of the character and incidents of the 
|New England schism. My sentiments on that sub- 
| ject are sufficiently known, and I have no desire 
| to enter into the subject at present. 
| 


| Onto Yearty Meetine.—Since the publication 
| of our former number, some additional communi- 

cations have been received. These communica- 
| tions were from friends who united with the ap- 


| pointment of Jonathan Binns and James B. Bruff, 


was brought before the meeting. The proposal of | as clerk and assistant ; their information of course 


W. Jackson was discussed, not adopted, as a mat- 
ter of course, and eventually agreed to ; some friends 
approving and the rest acquiescing ; and those who 


| relates chiefly to the proceedings of the body to 
which they adhered. 
| It is stated that when the names of J. Binns and 
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J. B. Bruff were offered to the meeting on 3d day, 
an unusual number of voices in accordance with the 
and that when one of the | 
subsequently stated that the rep- 
resentatives had no name to offer, the question 
whether, under the circumstances then existing, 
the Clerks of the former year should he continued 
in office, was not presented to the meeting ; but B. 


proposal were raised ; 
representatives 


Hoyle immediately a a minute, continuing him- 
self as Clerk, and W. With 


this minute, a few voices expressive of concurrence 


. Bates as assistant. 
were raised ; but a larger number expressed their 
lissatisfaction with this procedure, and requested 

Binns and J. Bruff to take their seats at the 
table, they being, in their apprehension, appointed 
to the service according to the discipline. 

The late communication confirms vur former ac- 
‘ount, that those who remained, when the others 
had withdrawn, were about half the original num- 
ber. Betws n three and four hundred men attend- 
ed the meeting at 8 o’clock on 4th day morning, 
and pr cee de 1 as mentioned last weer k. They con- 
vened again at 8 o’clock on 5th day morning, when 
some business of a local character was transacted, 
after which they adjourned until 8 o'clock on 6th 
day morning. 

A meeting for worship, the friends of both di- 
visions attending, was held at their usual house on 
Sth day. 

On 6th day, the 
morning held, also, a session in the afternoon, com- 


mencing at 3 o’clock. 


Friends who met at 8 in the 


This proved to be a conelu- 
ding one, the meeting coming to a close a little af- 
ter 7 o’clock in the evening. 


The women Friends, who convened at 8 o’clock, 


on 5th day morning, held their sessions afterwards | 





simultaneously with the men; and when their bu- | 


siness was brought to a close, the partitions were 


let down, and 


were mide, and an encouraging solemnity attended 


the close. 


From the remarks of our correspondent, it ap- | service, 


pears that the Friends, whose proceedings are there 
narrated, are well satisfied with the course they 
have taken, fully believing that they had no alter- 
native but to proceed as they did, or identify them- 
selves with those who separated in 1845 from the 
Yearly Meeting of New England. 
from other Yearly Meetings, who attended with 
them, are stated to have manifested their satisfuc- 
tion and unity with the proceedings. 

Melancholy as this separation, and the circum- 
stances which led to it, must appear in the eyes of 


the members and adherents of our religious society 


| 


some consolation may be drawn from the fact that 


ne two bodies conducted their adjournmentsin such 
’ manner as to interfere very slightly, if at all, with 


each other. 


some interesting communications | 
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“After the preceding notice was prepared for the 
press, 
was present at the Yearly Meeting, came to hand, 
which we insert entire. 


a letter from a valued correspondent, who 


“Our Yearly Meeting at the close of the sitting on 
Third day afternoon adjourned to 8 o’clock on 
Fourth day morning, in order to avoid coming in 
contact with those who had gone from us they hav- 
ing adjourned to the tenth hour. 

On fourth day morning about the time adjourned 
to, the meeting convened, and proceeded with its 
business. In the first place, messengers to the 
women’s meeting were appointed, women friends 
having adjourned to meet at the same hour as the 
men’s meeting. A committee was then appointed 
to prepare a statement of our present situation, 
and the causes that have led thereto, to be for- 
warded to our friends of the other Yearly Meetings. 
Another committee was appointed to propose the 
names of friends to fill vacancies in the Meeting 
for Sufferings. A committee of two friends was 
also appointed to call on the former clerk for the 
Books and papers belonging to the Yearly Meet- 
ing. Then adjouri ned to 8 o’clock Fifth di 1y morm- 
ing. 

Fifth day morning. the friends appointed to call 
on the former clerk for the books and papers, in- 
formed that he refused to give them up, on which 
account the meeting was deprived of the reports 
from the Quarterly Meetings, and | 


1: 


debarred the 


| privilege of reading the epistles from our brethren 
| of other Yearly Meetings. 


The re port of the board- 
ing school committee, and the minutes of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, were also withheld from us. 
The committee forthe purpose re ported the names 
of friends to the vacancies in the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, occasioned by the death and removal 


| beyond our limits of members who had been ap- 


pointed by the Yearly Meeting, who were united 
with and appointed. A committee was appointed 
toe onside r the amount of stock necessary to be 
raised, to make out a new apportionment amongst 
the Quarters, and propose the name of a friend for 
treasurer. Another committee was appoimte xd to 
to propose the names of fnends lorjcorresponcdents. 


| Then adjourned to 8 o’clock next morning. 


The Friends | 


Sizth day Morning.—The committee on Yearly 
Meeting stock apportionment, and the treasurer 
made a satisfactor y a port. The committee on Cor- 
ee agie s reported l the names of friends for that 
both forthe Yearly and Month ly mateo 
who were united with and appointed. The Yearly 
Meeting correspondents are Isaac Parker, G. G. 
Plummer and Jesse Kenworthy. A joint commit- 
tee of men and women friends was appointed to 
bring forward the names of suitable friends to con- 
stitute a committee to visit and assist the subordi- 
nate meetings as way may open. Two friends were 
also appointed to attend to printing the minutes, 
Then adjourned to 3 o’clock Sixth day afte rnoon. 

Sizth day Afternoon.—The subject of schools 


and the guarded literary education of our children 





being brought before the meeting, a minute was 
adopted recommending them to the care of subor- 
| g 

dinate meetin rs, and dire cling them to send re- 
ports on this concern to our next Ye Meeting 
The committee : pp inted to cada an epistle 
or document to be sent to the omer Yearly Meet- 

os, produced one which was read, and with 
ome i ration approved: copies ol which were 
directed lO be lorwal ledito all the other Yearly 
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Meetings of friends. The joint Committee pro- | 
duced the names of men and women friends for a 
committee to visit and assist the subordinate meet- | 
ings, who were united with and appointed to 
the service to report of their care to the meeting | 
next year. | 

Throughout the sittings of the Yearly Meeting | 
after third day, the business was conducted in 
much harmony and condescension, and we believe 
under a feeling that the Divine arm was near to 
support in the day of trial; and under this feeling 
the meeting adjourned to the appointed time and 
place next year. ” 


{ 
Marriep,—At Friends meeting house, Plain- 
field, Hendricks Co. Ind., on the 19th of 7th mo., 
Henry W. Wuire to Lucinpa, daughter of Elea- 
zar Bales, all of White Lick Monthly Meeting. 
, At Friends’ meeting house, Pelham, Can- 
ada West, on the 3d of 8th month, Tuomas 
WeETHERALD to Mary CoLtiom. 








Diep,—Of dropsy, at her residence near Knights- 
town, Ind., onthe second of last month, in the 82d | 
year of her age, Saran StuaRT, aconsistent mem- 
ber of Spiceland Monthly Meeting, having been 
nearly helpless, and confined to her room between 
two and three years. It is stated that her hus- 
band, John Stuart, a member also of Spiceland 
Monthly Meeting, who died in 1845 of a similar 





disease, had likewise been nearly helpless up- 
Wards Oi two years. 





, At the residence of his parents, in West 
Falmouth, Massachusetts, on the 2d inst., after an 
llness of five weeks, Wittram S. DILLINGHAM, 
sldest son of Edward G. and Nancy B. Dilling: 
ham, a member of Sandwich Monthly Meeting, 
aged 17 years. During the progress of the dis- 
ease he appeared fully sensible of his approach- 
ing dissolution. He indicated much regret that 
he had too much neglected the attendance of re- 
ligious meetings in the middle of the week; yet 
he was favored to meet the undeniable messen- 
ger, with tranquillity and hope. He took an af- 
fectionate leave of the several members of his 
family, and soon afterwards quietly breathed his 
last. 


——, At the residence of his son in law, J. H. 

Haines, near Millville, Orleans Co., N. Y, on the 
2d of 6th mo. last, of pulmonary consumption, 
Tuomas Lawrence, an esteemed elder and mem- 
ber of Elba Monthly Meeting, in the 70th year of 
his age. 
, At Foster, R. I., on the morning of the 
7th inst., ALice CoLtrns, consort of Beriah Col- 
lins, and amember of Greenwich Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, in the 82d yearof her age. 

This dear friend bore with patience the suffer- 
ings of a protracted illness, and through mercy 
passed away in peace and quietude of mind. 





Drep,—At the residence of his parents in Shelby, 
Orleans Co., N. Y., on the 24th ultimo of con- 
sumption, Henry, youngest son of Gideon and 
Mary Haw er, aged about23 years, a member 
of Elba Monthly Meeting. 

—, On the 7th of 7th mo. last, of pulmonary 
consumption, Lypra Srantey, wife of Robert 
Stanley, in the 36th year of her age, a member 
of Gilead Monthly Meeting, Ohio. She bore her 
illness with Christian patience and resignation, 
and a few minutes before she ceased to breathe. 


| expressed that she saw nothing in her way. 





, At his residence, in Clinton County, Ohio, 


(on the 26th of 6th mo. last, Davin Batney, a 
|}member and elder of Dover Monthly Meeting, 


about 78 years of age. 

This dear friend for many years was eminently 
serviceable in society. He was a promoter of 
peace and good order, and zealous in maintaining 
the discipline. He stood firm in the doctrines of 
the Gospel as held by Friends, “ Earnestly con- 
tending in seasons of trial for the faith which was 
once delivered unto the saints.” He was well 
gifted, and an ardent laborer in his day, in the 
cause of Truth, as he believed was his duty, yet 
he rested wholly in the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus for redemption. He bore testimony near 
his close, that a sense of the unmerited mercies 
of God in Christ, was at seasons as living and 
refreshing waters to his soul, though he had 
some painful strippings to pass through. I[n this 
redeeming love was his trust and hope for im- 
mortality and eternal life. He gave much good 
alvice, and especially to young persons about 
him, and to his numerous relatives. 

The end of this man was peace. The loss in 
the church of the labors of this faithful Elder, 
will, we think, long be felt by many. 


—, Of consumption, on the 18th, of 8th mo., 
Estuer, daughter of Elisha Jones, in the 23d _ year 
of her age, amember of China Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Maine. 

In recording the death of this beloved young 
friend, which has deprived her parents of an only 
daughter, to whom they fondly looked for solace 
in their declining years, we feel it to be right to 
say that, she was, when in health, a pattern ol 
meekness, sobriety, and plainness, adorning the 
doctrine that she professed by a well ordered life 
and conversation. She was diligent in the attend- 
ance of meeting when able, and after she was 
confined to the house, was favored to impart 
much suitable counsel and encouragement to 
those who visited her. Two young friends coming 
in to see her she said, you have been the com- 

anions of my youth, you have seen me whenin 
health, and you have seen me on a sick bed; I 
| have been sick the past year, and it has been the 
happiest year of my life. I was strengthened when 
in health to deny self, to take up the cross, and 
it has yielded me more satisfaction than all that 
this world can afford. My Saviour has sweet- 


——, At Oberlin, Ohio, on the 19th of 8th mo. | ened every bitter cup, and I have a consoling as- 
last, Bensamin T. Cox, a member of Whitewater | surance that he will grant me a seat in His King- 
Monthly Meeting, Ind:, in the 25th year of his|dom. She then prayed for them that the Lord 


age. 


During his last illness he was enabled to feel 


would be round about them, and enable them to 
do his will, that when time to them should be no 


and express resignation to the Divine will, and a | more, they might be prepared to enter the celes- 
comfortable hope, and lively assurance of accep- | tial city ot ourGod. She requested seyeral young 
tance through the mercy of God, and the merits | persons to be sent for, and when they came was 


of a crucified and risen Lord. 


javored to speak tothem ina ren athalle man- 
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tion of their souls, assuring them that they were 
invited to serve a good Master, and that he 
would amply reward for every little act of dedi- | 
cation. Her days were lengthened beyond her 
own or her friends’ expectations, yet she was fa- | 
vored with patience to bear her sufferings to the 
end. When the closing moments came, she was 
sensible that she was dying, and being asked if 
she had anything to say to any individual, or if 
she felt that her work was done, she replied ; “It 
is all done, lam _ willing to go.” 
very peaceful. 


Her close was | 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at West Town will meet in Philadelphia, 
on Sixth day, the 6th of next month, at 7 o’clock, 
P.M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet at 4 P.M., 
and the Committee on Admissions at 5 P.M., on 
the same day. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual 
examination of the Schools, on Third, Fourth and 
Fifth days of the same week. 

Tuomas Kimeer, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 9th month 23d, 1854. 2t 

WEST GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
GIRLS.—This School is situated in London Grove, | 
Chester county, accessible daily from Philadel- 
hia and Baltimore, by railway and stage via| 
Roweek and New London. The locality is plea- 
sant, retired and healthful. The course of instruc- 
tion embraces all the useful branches of an ex- 
tended English education, including linear and 
perspective drawing. Lectures, illustrated by ex- 
periment, are given weekly. The Sessions com- 
mence on the first second day in the 5th and I1th 
months respectively, and continue 20 weeks. 

For further particulars apply to 

Tomas Conarp, Principal. 

West Grove P. O., Chester co., Pa. | 

HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The Winter Term will commence on the second 
Fourth-day of the Tenth month next. Application 
may be made to JonatHan Ricuarps, Superinien- 
dent, at the school, in person or by letter addressed 
to West Haverford, Delaware County, Pennsyl-! 
vania, by whom all the information required will 
be given. When more convenient to do so, parties 
applying may register the names of applicants 
with the undersigned. 





Cuartes YARNALL, 
Secretary to the Board of Managers, 
No. 39 Market st., Philadelphia. 


FEMALE TEACHER WANTED. 

A teacher is wanted for Friends’ Female School 
at Woodbury, N. Jersey. For one well qualified 
to teach the ordinary branches of a good English 
education, a liberal compensation will be secured. 

Apply to 
Geo. M. Pavt, or 
Wm. R. Tatum. 


WANTED, 
An Apprentice to the Retail Drug and Apothe- 
cary business. Apply to J. Lewis Crew, 
Corner of Frankford road and Phenix sts. 


ner concerning the important work of the “were | 





\ THE ALAND ISLES. 


The London Times gives the following inter- 
esting description of the Aland Isles, which 


| have been called into recent notice by the occu- 


pation of the Baltic by the allied fleet : 

“The Aland Isles, which lie hardly 25 leagues 
distant from Stockholm, and are called by the 
Finns ‘Ahvenommaa,’ consist of three groups of 
about 80 inhabited and 200 uninhabited islands. 
The inhabitants, who number about 15,000, are 


lof a healthy and cheerful race, who support 
| themselves partly by agriculture and the breed- 
|ing of cattle, partly by fishing and acting as 


pilots. They refuse to be called either Swedes 
or Finns, but proudly call themselves Alanders; 
and the chief island, with a superficies of about 
seven square leagues (while the whole group of 
Aland contains perhaps one hundred and ten 
square leagues,) they call the ‘Continent.’ In 
olden times it had its own kings, and supported 
almost half the population of the whole archipel- 
ago. In addition to many good ports it posses- 
ses in particular the safe anchorage of Ytter- 


| naes, which is capacious enough to admit the 


whole Russian fleet-—on the shore of which lies 
the strong fortress of Bomarsund, capable of 
containing within its walls 60,000 men. 

Bomarsund has only been built about twenty 
years, but the history of this group of islands 
goes further back. Already in the fourteenth 
century it is mentioned as an earldom, and at 
different times it has been in the possession of 
Swedish princes and queens, whether as fief or 
as jointure. Uptothe year 1722 the islands 
were used by the Russian fleet, (which then 
continually threatened the Swedish shores,) as a 
place of rendezvous. Many Alanders, who fled 
to Sweden returned after the peace of 1727. In 
1742 and 1808, the Russians again took posses- 
sion of the Islands, but the Alanders secretly or- 
ganized themselves in the latter year, surprised 
the Russians and took the Russian commander, 
Major Neidhardt, prisoner. In 1800, however, 
the islands were taken again by the Russians, 
and since then have remained in their possession. 
On a lonely red granite rock, lie close to the sea 
the ruins of the once strong castle of Castelholm, 
which was up to the year 1634 the residence of 
the Swedish Governor of the islands. 


The passages between these islands, with their 
deeply indented bays, is more like an excursion 
on a lake than on the open sea. It is seldom 
possible to see far, either ahead or astern; the 
view is either bounded by fresh, green meadows, 
with short-legged cattle and sheep feeding on 
them, by nice looking villages, surrounded by 
kitchen gardens, or by bare, desert cliffs of red 
granite, abounding in feldspar, among which 
there stretch hazel shrubs, or thin, stunted woods 
of pine. At one of the most easterly Aland isl- 
ands, Sattunga, the steamer which plies be- 
tween Stockholm and Finland remains at anchor 
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during the night, but at the very first dawn of 
day in summer it cautiously continues its course 
through the labyrinth of islands, the channel 
between which is marked out by stakes, till it 
arrives at the mouth of the Aurajoki, where one 
has the first sight of the shore of Finland. 


LAYING A SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH TO CONNECT 
EUROPE AND AFRICA. 


Care Corso, July 25.—The laying down of 
the submarine telegraph from Spezzia to ‘the 
island of Corsica—an event of world-wide im- 
portance—has just been satisfactorily accom- 

lished. 

On the evening of the 20th inst., at 10 P. M., 
the Persian, with the telegraph cable, left Genoa 
in company with the Sardinian steam frigate 
Constituzione, having on board his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Carignan, the Ministers of 
War and Public Works, the Ministers of France 
and England, Xc., and arrived at Cape Bianco, 
on the eastern side of the Gulf of Spezzia, at 4 
o'clock the following morning, where she was 
joined by the Sardinian Royal Navy steamers 
Malfatano and Tripoli, which bad been previously 
despatched from Genoa for+the purpose of 
making preliminary arrangements. Aided by 


boats and crews from each of the two latter | 


steamers, Mr. Brett and his assistants immedi- 
ately commenced disemarking a part of the 
cable, which was attached to the station at a 
point of land called Santa Croce, on the right 


bank of the torrent Magra, which here divides | cable and alterations of the machinery ; and, after 


the Tuscan and Piedmontese frontiers; but it 
was not until 10 A.M. that this tedious operation 
was completed, and telegraphic communication 
established between the vessel and the land. Un- 
fortunately, the telegraphic line was not then 
finished further than Chiavari, in the direction 
of Spezzia from Genoa, and therefore it has been 


impossible to report progress immediately, and | 


the length of time elapsed since we left Spezzia 
having been so much longer than was originally 
anticipated, has very probably given rise to re- 
ports calculated to excite fears for the success of 
the undertakivg. If such fears existed, however, 
they must now be banished, both with regard to 
the present and all future works of a similar na- 
ture, if only undertaken with equal prudence 
and good faith; for, though we have had several 
accidents, and one a very serious one, their oc- 
currence only served to show the intrinsic good- 
ness of the materials employed, and to prove the 
greatly increased difficulties attendant on sinking 
a cable at these hitherto untried depths. but 
difficulties once made obvious, and the necessity 
for increased mechanical power seen, no time was 
lost in rectifying the deficiency as far as possible 
under the circumstances, and a delay of a day or 
two has been the only inconvenience to the pub- 
lic, though the contractor, who is paying at the 
rate of £250 a day for his ship, will be a con- 


REVIEW. 


siderable loser by it. The accidents alluded to 
were all caused by broken wires of the exterior 
covering, which, when they caught in the ma- 
chinery used in playing out the cable, got ravel- 
led up, like a thread forced into the eye of a 
needle which is too small for it ; and at the same 
time it was discovered that the machinery was 
not sufficiently powerful to arrest the run of the 
cable the moment these defects were discovered, 
particularly in deep water, where the atmospheric 
pressure took so much more effect than seems to 
have been calculated for. It was about 4 P.M. 
on the 22d, that the most serious of these acci- 
dents occurred when the injured part of the 
cable had passed some distance over the stern 
before it could be stopped. It was therefore 
necessary to haul in so much of the cable as 
would allow of the repair of the injury, and the 


| difficulty of the operation may be appreciated 
| from the fact that, as we were then in 250 
| fathoms, and the weight of the cable is estimated 


at about 20 Ibs. and some ounces per fathom, 


| there was, consequently, more than two tons of 


it hanging over the taffrail in dead weight. The 
distance from point to point, by actual measure- 
ment, is 653 nautical miles—75 miles English ; 
and the quantity of cable paid out has been 93 
English miles, the extra quantity being easily 
accounted for by unsteady steering, currents and 


stoppages. The time passed has been 104 hours 


since leaving Santa Croce, of which much less 
than half were occupied in laying down; the re- 
mainder having been taken up in repairs to the 


all, the present cable has been laid down in less 
time than was required to complete that from 
Dover to Calais. On Friday, the 21st, after 
Prince Carignan and his suite, &c., had visited 
the Persian, she commenced steaming at 10 


| A.M., accompanied by the Sardinian steamers 


Maltafano, Captain Royl, and Tripoli, Captain 
Trovano, which were placed under the command 
of Captain the Marchese Rioci, Adjutant Gene- 
ral of the Sardinian Navy, who himself took pas- 
sage in the Persian, and who, by his intimate 
knowledge of the course and practical acquaint- 
ance with mathematics, afforded inestimable as- 
sistance, both in removing present difficulties 
and suggesting improvements for the future. 
On the first day the Persian was not under steam 
more than five hours, and anchored for the night 
at 10 P.M.; the next (the 22d) only 5) hours, 
and brought to for repairs and alterations at 4 
P.M., when about 23 miles from the point of 
starting, and in 250 fathoms of water, where she 
rode safely moored by no other holding than the 
injured telegraph cable, until 8.30, A.M., on the 
24th. 

On the 24th, 12 hours were employed in lay- 
ing down, and again at night the vessel remained 
moored by the cable, when she must have been 
in very deep water, as the men-of-war found 
soundings in the immediate neighborhood of 345 
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and 347 fathoms, with a yellow muddy bottom, SCARCITY OF RAGS. 
— the deposit carried down by the Arno.| —,, scarcity of rags, as material for paper-mak- 
On the 25th she was once more under way, at ing, has increased to such a degree in England, 
4.30 A.M., and continued the work of paying) that the proprietors of several provincial news- 
out, with frequent short interruptions for repairs, papers have raised the prices of their publica- 
until 6.30 P.M., making altogether 36 hours tions. In the United States, also a similar want 
80 employed. During the whole passage the of this material is experienced, and here, as well 
weather has been most propitious, which very| 4. in Great Britain, bounties have been offered 
much facilitated the victory over defective ar- for a large supply of rags, or of some substitute 
rangements, and the experience now gained will that may serve the purpose. The London Econo- 
no doubt be turned to such good account that mist observes—so great is now the consumption 
on the next occasion, when the cable from Sar-| (¢ 1a nor b en sebtinn ted eelthin population 
dinia to Africa comes to be laid down, there will} .¢ + entceiieaihaa shat mae enone 46- eae 
be no such obstacles to encounter ; but the great~| 5), required quantity of paper canna be hed. 
est benefit gained here has been the certainty of Under these circumstances, a paper manufacturer 
its being practicable to lay down a cable in such applied to the British government, some time 
depths—a fact which has met with great doubts ago, requesting that steps should be taken to pro- 
until now; and, indeed, Mr. Brett was on this oan i oditmendlat. whene @ supply could be ob- 
occasion recommended by very competent per- tained, and the Treasury thought the matter so 
sons to carry his cable under the island of Gor- important that they laid it hefaee the Foreien 
gona, rather than in the direct line, as the water ofine saik the Foreign Secretary immediately 
is more shallow there, and his advisers had seri- ettini « cirealar to be sent to the consular agents 
a a ae of his oo 2 deep sea; but | abroad, directing them to make inquiries whether 
as he felt that if he failed here he should ‘have on oaheiiimene of a fibrous and glutinous nature, 
little hope of success in his further underts aking | “2, ted to the making of paper, were produced 
between Sardinia and Africa, where Admiral ial be obtained at a low price in the coun- 
Smyth, in his work on the Mediterranean, gives eshen hace ther wielded. Ansuembereasteel 
500 fathoms without finding bottom, he boldly been received, ne thin movement shows how 
decided on the risk, and has certainly most gal- keenly the want of rags is felt, and how impor- 
lantly won. It may be doubted if England will tant the government regards the supply. 

gain a more glorious victory than this in all her To show the wonderful rapidity with whieh 
wars ; and surely the man who has led in it is| the consumption of paper in Great Britain has 
worthy of some encouragement from this coun- | acentll he eis gives the following 
try. The Mediterranean Electric Telegraph, of | teble of nener sntadiaainats - 
which the first submarine portion has thus hap- In the Ore teens ending 1834, —_Ibs.70,988,131 
pily been laid down, was originated by Mr. Brett a y “ 5 eg. 1512 034. 179 
in the beginning of 1853, for the purpose of | eae sti : 
joining Africa with Europe, with the nd Increase ' Ibs.80.246.047 
of pushing eastward thence, either by island, or| |. 444 per cent., while the whole population t 
via Malta, so as to unite ultimately with the tele-| 4) 44 period did ate tierdint-endd- eas 0 per 
graphic system —a being established oe In- cent. and the import of fibrous materials and 
dian es The advantages of forthwith the use of clothing increased less than 60 per 
connecting Malta with the continent and Eng- ound 

land by means of telegraph, are too evident to The average yearly import of rags in the three 
require attention being called to it; such com- aioe 1801.8.38. was 8111 sane te the years 
munication, if taken from Cape Bon to Malta, 4351.23 tHe slides sate tacit eis Gan 
would afford facilities for instantly transmitting hon ree ere = . 
orders to Sardinia and Tunis for supplies, and a 
thereby obviate the recurrence of such misman- 
agement as the garrison being run short of pro- 
visions from want of consideration on the part of 

the King of Naples or the Commissariat. The 
present company was formed by Mr. Brett, in 
30,000 shares of £10 each, and he obtained a 
commission from the French and Sardinian Go- 
vernments for the purpose of laying a telegraph 

from Spezzia to Bona, via Corsica and Sardinia, 

for which the Sardinian Government guarantees 

five per cent. for fifty years, on 3,000,000f., and 

the French Government four per cent. on 4 500,- 

000f.; but to induce the shareholders to come | 
forward, Mr. Brett undertook the entire work at 

his own risk and peril on the above terms. 











THE FLOWER’S COMPLAINT. 


‘¢ Most unhappy is my lot, 

Here in this neglected spot ; 

Few admire my splendid dyes, 
For I’m hidden from their eyes, 
And the sunbeams come to me, 
Only through this leafy tree.” 
Thus a tiny flower complained, 
And her humble home disdained. 


Then the woodman’s axe was heard, 
And the forest’s echoes stirred, 

And the noonday sun in power, 
Rode above the happy flower; 

But it met a mournful fate, 

For the favor was too great— 

Lowly drooped its mournful head, 
And its brilliant beauty fled. 
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FRIENDS’ 
May not this an emblem be, 
Discontented one, of thee? 
Dost thou tread an humble path ? 
Give not way to useless wrath, 
It might be in kindness meant. 
Wisely learn to be content ; 
Lest the sun too freely shine, 
And the blossom’s fate be thine. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreicn [NTELLIGENCE.—The steamship Niagara, 
irom Liverpool on the 2d inst., arrived at Halifax 
on the 12th. 

France and England have decided to dismantle 
and abandon Bomarsund, which, it is said, they 
had offered to Sweden on condition of her de- 
claring against Russia. Sweden had refused the 
proposition. The cholera continued its ravages in 
the allied fleets, particularly the French. Accounts 
from Copenhagen state that General Baraguay 
d’Hilliers had offered the King of Sweden fourteen 
millions of francs for the first month, and seven 
millions for the succeeding months, as a subsidy, 
io be paid on his actively joining the Western 
Powers. The British Envoy had several audiences 
of the king. 

It was said to be the intention of the Allies to 
make a descent on the coast of Finland to the 
westward of Helsingfors, and some of the heavy 
ships had sailed in that direction. 


The official notification of the blockade of the 
White Sea has been published in the London 
Times. 

The Russians had destroyed the fortifications at 
Hango and retreated to Abo, where there were 
15,000 men garrisoned. 

Nothing positive was known respecting the ex- 
pedition to the Crimea, but it was supposed that it 
would leave Varna about the 20th ult. 


Property of the value of half a million of pounds 
sterling was destroyed by the fire at Varna. 

The defeat of the Turks at Kars is confirmed. 
The loss of the Turks was 4,000 men, and that of 
the Russians 1,000. 


Be.cium.—The Belgian Ministers had resigned, 
but their resignation had not been accepted. 


Searn.—Queen Christina had been permitted to 
retire to Portugal. A decree had been issued con- 
fiscating her property. A large part of it, however, 
is said to be invested in foreign securities. The 
defalcations of the former ministry are stated at 
$30,000,000, with the revenue of Cuba mortgaged 
for two years, and all the extra resources of the 
kingdom pledged. The Republican Clubs have 
been closed by order of the Government. Several 
of the provinces are unquiet, and Carlist move- 
ments in some quarters are spoken of. 

Encianp.—The heat crop has been unusually 
Juxuriant in England, and the fine weather has 
enabled the farmers to get it barvested in good 
condition. 


Cu1na.—Late accounts state that the insurgents 
were in possession of two large towns in the neigh- 
borhood of Whampoa, and were expected to at- 
tack Canton at any aot 

At the request of the American residents, a part 
of the U.S. Surveying Squadron moored below the 
factories, in company with the British sloop “ Co- 
mus,’’ for the protection of the factories. 





| that the worst of the disease has passed. 


REVIEW. 


Large numbers of Im perial troops were stationed 
on the outside of Canton. 

Still later advices report the capture of Canton. 

Mexico.—Mexican dates to the 8th inst. have 
been received. 

It was reported that a battle had occurred near 
Victoria, between Santa Anna’s troops and the in- 
surgents, lasting three days, the insurgents finally 
retiring With a small loss. The government are 
reported to have lost 400 men. 

San Luis Potosi has raised the standard of rebel- 
lion. 

Pervu.—The troops of the government have been 
defeated near Aracucho, by the rebel chief Castillo. 

Domestic.—The Canadian reciprocity treaty has 
been ratified by our Government. 

The receipts of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
the last eight months exceed those of the corres- 
ponding period of last year by nearly 
thousand dollars. 

A violent storm occurred on the 7th inst., at 
Charleston, 8. C. Atleast half the shade trees 
in the streets and public squares were blown 
down, many of the churches and residences un- 
roofed or otherwise injured and much damage was 
done to the shipping, one vessel being sunk, a 
number stranded and others greatly damaged. 
All the wharves were injured, some of them being 
cut tolow water mark, stores and warehouses 
flooded and large quantities of merchandize in- 
jured, the loss on the wharves alone being esti- 
mated at $250.000. 

Sullivan and Hutchinson’s Islands were inun- 
dated, and the Sea Island cotton crops and the 
rice crops on the river were overflowed, and the 
greater part destroyed. Numbers of cattle and 
other live stock were drowned, but happily no 
human lives were lost. We learn that the gale 
did not extend more than sixty or seventy miles 
into the interior. Further accounts state that the 
damage done tothe rice crop in the interior of 
Georgia and South Carolina is immense; all the 
plantations along the principal rivers being com- 
pletely desolated. 

The cholera seems to be subsiding at Columbia. 
At Pittsburg, it continues to rage with unabated 
violence. ‘There were 40 deaths reported on the 
17th inst., and 53 on the 18th. 

The yellow fever prevails with great violence 
at New Orleans and at Columbia s. C., and has 
also broken out at Augusta, Ga. It is still very fa- 
tal at Savannah, but the physicians there think 
Public 
meetings to raise funds for the relief of the sut- 
ferers at Savannah have been held in most of the 
principal cities. 

Three days later news from Liverpool has been 
received, via Quebec. 

Russia has unequivocally declined to accept 
the last proposal of the allied powers, and an- 
nounces the determination to act on the defensive. 

The cholera has abated in both armies. 

There is no war news of importance. 
is still tranquil. 

The London Times says that Austria will pro- 
bably not declare war against Russia, but the Aus- 
trian army will be increased in the Principalities 
to 100,000 men. 

The Russians are concentrating in different 
parts of Moldavia. 

_ The forts at Hango were blown up by the Rus- 
sians. 
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